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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Commencing with the first issue in 
March, 1895, Unity will be enlarged 
At the 


same time the subscription price will be 


by the addition of more pages. 


increased to 


$2.00 Per Year. 
Any subscriber who has paid beyond 


March 1, can have his subscription ex- 
tended One YEAR from the present 
date of his subscription, by remitting 
The 


time up to which payment has been 


OnE Do.iar before March ist. 


made may be noted on the small yellow 
mailing slip pasted on each paper. 
All renewals after March 1st will be 


at the increased rate. 


New Subscriptions 
Sent in before March ist will be ac- 
cepted at the present subscription price, 
viz., $1.00 per year, payable in ad- 
vance, 


UNITY 


An Advocate of Universal Religion and a Coeworker witb all Free Churches. 


Chicago, February 21, 1895. 


Editorial 


Country ts a shape of cach man’s mind, 
Sacred from definition. 


An inward vision, yet an outward birth, 

Of sweet familiar heaven and earth; 

Bring all your fatrest gifts to deck her shrine 
Who lifts our lives away from Thine and mine, 
When all have done their utmost, surely he 
Hath given the best who gives a character 
Erect and constant. 


—lLowell. 
> > 


No more delightful bit of writing has fallen 
under our notice for a good while than the 
article on the Harvard Divinity School by 
our friend John W. Chadwick, in the Wew 
England Magazine for February. 
structive and amusing. It is good litera- 
ture and on that account all the better 
missionary document. All Unity readers 
will want this number for this article. Once 
having it, they will rejoice in many good 
things in this increasingly good magazine. 

—+eo er 

Dr. HILuis at Central Music Hall last Sun- 
day told his people that ‘‘as men go up to- 
wards the throne of universal sympathy, 
they go towards the possibilities of suffering 
and sorrow. Ifaman will degrade himself 
to the beast’s level, he can cut most of the 
nerve paths for pain.”’ Let us not then pray 
for stolidity, but work for that intelligence 
that will bring suffering, that usefulness that 
bargains for triumphs, that helpfulness that 
perchance touches the soul with loneliness 
and isolates it with its God. 

—~+ + 

WE invite the attention of those interested 
in the Liberal Congress to the cheering re- 
ports which come to us of the work in Free- 
port. Weare not inclined to agree with 
our brother Alcott that all the success is due 
to the spirit of the people; but, given a 
man with the ability, energy, and breadth of 
view possessed by Secretary Alcott to lead 
them, we have no doubt that there will 
be found in all our larger towns a large 
number of earnest men and women who are 
seeking just such an expression of their 
social religious life as the churches the Con- 


gress is endeavoring to encourage will 
afford, 


It is in- 


~+ | 

Mr. Fiske in the address elsewhere al- 
luded to last Sunday, noted the fact that 
‘tnobody has ever refuted the evidence that 
once seemed so conclusive in favor of the 
belief in witchcraft. Some powerful cause has 
made our minds impervious to that sort of 
evidence; that cause is the gigantic develop- 
ment of physical science. Minds of civilized 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


Number 52. 


people have become familiar with the con- 
ception of intellectual law and that concep- 
tion has simply stifled the old superstition 
as clover chokes out weeds.’’ Let the clover 
sowing gu on. There are still weeds of su- 
perstition and bigotry which cannot be re- 
moved by argument or direct assault. Let 
them be choked out by the growth of fair 
science. 
—~ oe 
JOsEPH Sro.iz, Rabbi of Zion Temple on 
the West Side, proved himself of the pro- 
phetic line of Jews last Sunday when he 
said: ‘*Politics belongs to religion. The 
minister must speak when men follow wrong 
principles, act upon improper motives and 
pursue evilends. The pulpit that is silent 
when a great moral issue is up is guilty of 
treason. Thereis no rightand no reason why 
the saloon is the only place where the desti- 
nies of our city may be shaped and discussed, 
The harm of the situation lies in the fact that 
thisis no secret. ~The contentment with the 
situation is creating the wrong standard of 
municipal government; jesting about the 
honesty of politicians is encouraging dis- 
honesty. New York has proven that if hon- 
est men unite and work together, dishonest 
men will have to go out.’’ 
~~ oe 
Ir is unfortunate that the birthdays of 
Abraham Lincoln and George Washington 
come so near together. There is. un- 
questioned justification for the tendency to 
make a holiday of both days. The state of 
Illinois has already made them legally such. 
We wish they might be run together intoa 
Washington-Lincoln day and we wish it 
might be made a moveable feast, that this 
common day might always come on Sunday 
so that on this day at least the pulpits of all 
the denominations and the worshipers in 
every sect might bring their religion down to 
date, square their theologies to the present 
needs and living issues. Thus the American 
church would profit by one element of 
strength in the Catholic church, it would 
have a common saints’ day, for men who de- 
servethe aureole more than many who have 
received such by ecclesiastical vote. 
—<_+ <--> 
JoHN GRAHAM Brooks has recently been 
giving some University Extension Lectures 
in Chicago on social problems, the pith of 
which, according to one listener, seems to 
have been that the mischief lay at the top, 
the alarming facts were those which are re- 
lated with the favored and the intelligent. 
Thomas C. Hall, of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, seemed to be of the same mind when 


he told his people, ‘‘that the Tammany cor- 
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ruptions of New York were sold to those who 
had the millions to buy this power. The 
thirteen million blackmail of Tammany Hall 
did not come out of the pockets of Ital- 
ians, Poles and Bohemians,’”’ Both these 
men suggest the incisive phrase of George 
Eliot, ‘‘the perishing upper classes.’”’ If we 
could only redeem the boulevards and the 
avenues, the task of reform in the alley and 
the back streets would not be so great. 
~<a 

WE HEAR much in these days of the need 

man in politics. Weare 
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but that a religicus and ethical teacher 


anda man of culture should deny George 
William Curtis’s thesis that ‘‘no delegate 
has lost the privilege of doing right because 
he has tried to persuade others not to do 
wrong,’ 1s,to say the least,discouraging. We 
wonder how many still accept the political- 
convention ethics which Mr. Chadwick’s 
letter to Zhe Christian Register well charac- 
terizes as the doctrine that, ‘‘no man who 
acknowledges the absolute sovereignty of 
his own conscience can be a delegate’’! 
—~+ 3 > 

A RercENT number of the Chicago Daily 
Tribune gives nearly two columns to a notice 
of the Buddhistic activities, chiefly repre- 
sented by the. Maha-Bodhi-Society of Cal- 
cutta, of which Mr. Dharmapala is secretary. 
The article is headed, ‘‘There is a new reli- 
gious movement abroad in the world.”” The 
inference seems to be, from the matter pub- 
lished, thatan active campaign to sowthe 
seed of Buddhism in Europe and America 
is already afoot. There is nothing sen- 
sational in this matter. The seeds of Bud- 
dhism have been diligently sown in the 
minds of the thoughtful for many years by 
the best scholars and ripest thinkers of 
Europe and America; Max Mueller, Samuel 
Johnson and Rhys Davids have been the 
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IMPERFECT IN ORIGINAL 
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missionaries. Some of the seed sown has 
fallen on good ground and is already bear- 
ing fruit in the shape of a modified Chris- 
tianity,a more tolerant spirit, a more intelli- 
gent recognition of universal religion, the 
root and inspiration of all special religions. 


~~ o> 


become an established custom 
that John Fiske preaches one Sunday a year 
in All Souls Church, Chicago. 


It has 


Always on 


his western tour he stands inthe pulpit of 


this church, where all the year round he 


ministers toa large parish through his books 


and clear thinking on high subjects. Last 
Sunday he was: presented as ‘‘Rector 
Magnificus, the non-resident pastor” to-an 
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[t will be a surprise to many of our readers 
who have confident!ty counted upon the Unti- 
versalist denomination as one of the liberal 
forces at work in the religious world, tolearn 
that the Universalist Committee on Fellow- 
ship tor the State of Illinois has suspended 
Rev. A. N. Alcott from its fellowship for one 
year, because, while on leave of abseice from 
the Universalist church of Elgin, he has 
taken up the missionary work forthe State 
of Illinois represented by the American Con- 
gress. The official resolutions and attend- 
ant matter will appear in another column of 
the paper. It will be seen, of course, that 
the committee have found the usual resource 
of committees on such work, of dropping on 
a technicality and, with great appearance of 
innocence, disclaiming that it has considered 
any other questions. Here, as always, nar- 
rowness is justified of the /e¢ter. Universal- 
ists, like others, can vindicate their bigotry 
any time by an appeal to the /ex/, but the 
public will not fail to note the fact that this 
committee has seized upon a technicality to 
make a ruling in the interests of pitiable nar- 
rowness. Mr. Alcott, we understand, pur- 
poses to appeal the decision, and we doubt 
not that on the appeal the committee will 
discover that then their technical point was 
not welltaken. They hasten not onlyto inter- 
pret the Universalist code narrowly, but they 
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presume without warrant and without hear. 
ing, in the direct face of both the publisheg 
purpose and declared spirit of all those who 
represent the Congress, to interpret the 
Congress as ‘‘a denomination not affiliateg 
with Universalists,’’ notwithstanding the 
fact that at that very time five Universalist 
ministers,in good standing, regularly settled, 
areon its board of directors, not counting 
Mr. Alcott. Will the committees on Univer. 
salist Fellowship in different parts of the 
country now proceed against Rev. Messrs. 
Bisbee, White, Crowe and Shutter and Re, 
Miss Kollock, because all of them are giy. 


ing time, love and devotion to the Con. 
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as the Central Church over which Frrojtes 


a OR : — } * . 2 #2 . ; he = : a 
Swing presided. Mr. White further said: 


‘In this action the Universalists have dis- 
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counted our Evangelical lLicthicn for il- 


liberality.’’ Weare nowcuricus to see how 
many of the Universalist ministers will care 
to accept such a decision without protest or 
care to stay 1na denomination that has no 
fellowship for a man like Mr. Alcott, who is 
doing the work he 1s now doing. We can 
scarcely understand the make-up of a 
minister whose intellect has been opened 
to the hospitalities, who will complacently 
stand by and see a companion read out in 
that way. Weshall be surprised if we do 
not hear of some of these ministers standing 
up and saying, ‘‘If there is any shooting of 
this kind to be done, shoot this way for we 
too belong in that category.” 


But this action of the Universalist Fellow- 
ship Committee is symptomatic of the de- 
nominational spirit. How hard it is to love 
the thing when it is disassociated from our 
favorite label. We hope the action of this 
committee will prove a warning to others 
who areso loath to believe that there is room 
for or need of any good, or free work outside 
of their own denominational confines. Had 
Mr. Alcott proceeded to do these very things 
he is doing and called it ‘‘Universalism,” 
probably these brethren would have rejoiced 
in it; but because he can do in the open field, 
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where he meets Jew and Gentile, conserva- 
tive and radical on the common ground of 
character, love and co-operation, what he 
could not do under a denominational banner 
which carries with it theological and contro- 
yersial implications more or less foreign to 
the work in hand. he must be read out. 
Blessed be the man who is expelled for this 
open cause. Woe unto them that are found 
tithing Anise and Cummin, while neglecting 
the weightier matters of the law,—Knowl- 
edge, Justice, Love and Reverence. 


—_—_—__——> 0 


Municipal Reform. 


} 
‘ 


Tue Civic Federation of Chicago, an alto- 
gether honorable body of men and women 
that for the last year has been engaged with 
commendable industry in ameliorating some 
of the curses and reforming some of the abu- 
ses of our city administration, are trying to 
clearthe political atmosphere preparatory for 
the spring election. Last week they asked the 
co-operation of the ministers of Chicago, 
and on Sunday a half hundred or more min- 
isters responded by lending their voice to the 
cause, and the city papers on Monday morn- 
ing gave generous extension to this voice by 
extensively publishing their word. With 
this effort to arouse public conscience to the 
importance of honest election and of honest 
men for election we have great sympathy, 
but we frankly confess that we see but little 
light in the future as long as the reformers 
wait upon the action of party leaders, while 
the contestants in the political arena are 
those largely nominated by party manipula- 
tion and party advancement. We donot be- 
lieve that theintegrity of our city govern- 
ment is inseparably related to the success of 
either Republican or Democratic party. We 
believe that the contrary is quite true,—that 
a good murficipal administration is impossi- 
ble so long as that administration keeps 
party lines in mind, has party issues to guard 
and party triumphs in the future to secure. 
The Civic Federation of Chicago has urged up- 
on the voters the duty of attending the‘‘prima- 
ries,’’ but the primaries themselves have 
been primed, and that primary has already 
had a previous primary, and the ‘‘boys” have 
mapped their program, outlined theirscheme, 
set their stakes away back of that; so that 
we find, inthe words of the hymn,— 


‘‘That beneath the deep infernal, 
There’s a depth that’s deeper still.”’ 


We do not believe that any great im- 
provement in city politics is possible until 
the good men in this city, the patriots, shall 
throw aside the dictation of all parties and 
refuse to risk the issue of any city election 
up »n the candidacy secured by party mani- 
pulators, and shall stand up intheir might, 
asserting their integrity by putting munici- 
Pal tickets in the field for municipal ends, — 
a ticket selected by municipal sense, sus- 
tained by municipal conscience and sup- 
Ported for municipal interests. When this 
is done, without regard to national party in- 
terests and in defiance to party intimidations, 
it will be found that there are excellent men 
fnough in the city to secure excellent things 
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atthe poles. In this way only can the greed 
of office and loyalty to a machine be de- 
feated. We believe that the majority of the 
voters in Chicago and in all great cities, are 
sick of existing conditions and thirst for bet- 
ter things, but they are not liberated from 
the fetters of partisanship. Things may 
grow worse before they grow better. There 
may be more humiliation still in store for us, 
from waiting upon party leaders for help in 
this matter. The half-hearted measure of 
picking the best man in different parties 
cannot effect much. There will never be 
men enough, men with single purposes and 
clean intentions on all the city tickets as now 
managed, to make one decent ticket. Few 
realize how rotten our municipal affairs are, 
how far public trusts are swayed to private 
interests, and in speaking for Chicago we 
think we can speak for most large cities. 
Political partisanship taints every trust from 
the head of our school board, down through 
assessor, collector, constable, to policeman. 
The only remedy is to give offices to men 
who do not want offices, but who, in the 
spirit of George Washington, whose birth- 
day is being celebrated this week, are will- 
ing to serve for country’s sake, We resent 
the smile this sentence will provoke. We 
believe that there are such men living today, 
that they can be found, and that we must 
find them if the United States is not to be- 
come a lost nation and its splendid power to 
go down in infamy, buried under the rotten 
pelf of office, the unholy patronage of those 
who have sought position for selfish ends, 
whose loyalty to party and to sect is ever 
ripened into a disloyalty to the nation. 

We need indeed a new crusade of political 
righteousness, but it must be a campaign not 
numbered by days but by years, it must bea 
religious one in the interests ofthat kingdom 
of God that is to be ushered in by religious 
voting rather than by much praying. It 
must recognize that the city of Chicago or 
whatever city may be the home of the voter, 
has greater claims upon the spirit than any 
celestial city in the skies. We will not be- 
lieve that the stars are to fall-from our flag, 
that its blue is to be deepened into black, 
its red blanched by shame and its white 
tarnished by the gathering dust of oblivion, 
because we do not believe that George 
Washington’s line is ended and that the 
story of Abraham Lincoln is to be forgotten. 
We shall not despair but will try again to 
catch the step and once more to march to 
the rhythmic anthem of progress, singing 
as wego, 

‘‘Rally round the flag, boys! 
Rally once again! 


Shouting the battle cry of freedom!”’ 


—__—__——>- ¢-@ 


RENEw your subscription defore March 1, 
and save adollar. All renewals and new 
subscriptions after that date will be at the 
rate of $2.00 peryear. Thesize ofthe paper 
will be increased by adding more pages. In- 
duce your friends to subscribe xow. 
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RENEw your subscription defore March 1 
and save a dollar. All renewals and new 
subscriptions after that date will be at the 
rate of $2 per year. 
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Contributed and Selected 
“As Thyself.” 


WALLACE RICE. 


Seest thou a fault in one, thy brother? 
Remember! Earth’s your common mother. 
Thou hast this fault—and yet another. 


Hear’st thou some words against a woman? 

Stand out! How else canst thou be true man? 
Christ heard such words—and Christ was human. 
Know’ st thou some life sans good and beauty? 
Hold not aloof! Twill not pollute thee. 

God’s in that life—this is //7s duty. 


———<9- a —___ 


Legends of Solomon from the Talmud. 


A PRINCE OF DEMONS IN CAPTIVITY. 

Solomon not only understood the speech 
of beast and bird, but he was also master of 
demons, who obeyed his will. When he was 
about to erect the temple, he was in despair 
at hearing Jahve’s command that no iron 
should be used in its construction. How 
could a suitable edifice be raised without the 
use of iron? How, without iron, could he 
crush huge masses of marble, how split ad- 
amantine rock, how cleave great logs of 
wood? Was he, the sovereign of Israel, to 
abandon the dearest project of his heart? He 
summoned his counsellors and laid his per- 
plexities beforethem, They, too, shared his 
chagrin and realized their helplessness. 

‘(Can none of you aid me?’’ the king ex. 
claimed. 


“OQ, wise king!” at length replied one of 


‘the sages, ‘‘thereis something mightier than 


iron. In the early days of Creation the Al- 
mighty called into life atiny worm, ‘Shamir,’ 
which possesses the power of splitting the 
hardest rock.” 

‘‘And where is this worm to be found?” 
Solomon impatiently asked. 

‘‘Ah, king, there is the difficulty!’’ ex- 
claimed the sage. ‘‘No mortal has yet dis- 
covered its hiding-place.”’ 

‘‘That shall not baffle me,’’ the haughty 
king replied. ‘‘l am more than mortal.”’ 

He dismissed his counsellors, and rising 
from his throne, gazed upon his dazzling 
signet ring, upon which was graven the in- 
effable name of Jahve. The rushing of a 
mighty wind and the rumbling of an earth- 
quake were heard, and with a great crash 
of thunder two genii bowed before Solomon. 

‘‘What is thy will, O master?” they 
humbly asked. 

‘*Tell me where I can find the Shamir.”’ 

The genii trembled. 

‘‘Ask us not, O master. Our king alone, 
Ashmodai, knows its secret abode.”’ 

‘‘And where does Ashmodai dwell?’ de- 
manded the king. 

‘‘Far from here,” they replied. ‘‘Our 
king dwells upon the crest of a lofty moun- 
tain, He has dug there a deep pit, which 
he has filled with water and covered with a 
huge stone, securely sealed to the ground. 
Daily he ascends to heaven and returns 
again to earth. Then he closely examines 
the seal to learn whether anyone has touched 
it and uncovered the well. He then opens 
it himself, quenches his thirst, covers it 
again and re-affixes the seal.” 

“Ye can go!’’ Solomon cried, and the 
genii vanished. 

Solomon next summoned his trusty cap- 
tain Benaiah, and gave him a chain anda 
seal upon which was stamped the ineffable 
name of Jahve. He also gave him some 
wool, and various skins filled with wine, 
and despatched him to the mountain, with 
minute instructions, to fetch Ashmodai, the 
Prince of Demons. 

After many days of weary travel Benaiah 
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ac length reached the mountain where Ash- 
modai had his well, and he at once went to 
work. He dug a pit a little to the right of 
of Ashmodai’s, drained off the water, and 
plugged the opening with wool. Then he 
dug another pit, higher up, whose channel 
led to Ashmodai’s emptied pit, and therein 
he poured the wine. 

His work completed, Benaiah looked 
around with satisfaction, and hid himself 
behind a tree, to await Ashmodai’s arrival. 

With the dawn of day, Ashmodai flew 
down from heaven, examined the seal, and 
finding it intact, raised the stone and de- 
scended into the well. A delicious frag- 
rance assailed his senses. It was wine, joy- 
dispensing wine! Should he taste it, or 
spurn the temptation? 

“Wine is a mocker!” he exclaimed, and 
was about to fly from the spot. ‘‘But wine 
rejoiceth the heart!’’ was his next thought, 
and he could not flee. Burning thirst over- 
powered him. He quaffed great draughts 
of the intoxicating drink. His brain became 
confused. He staggered and fell. 

Benaiah fastened the chain about Ash- 
modai’s neck, 

Ashmodai at length awoke. Perceiving 
the chain, his anguish became so great that 
he uttered wild lamentations, which made 
the mountain tremble. In vain he strove to 
tree himself. 

‘‘Be patient, O mighty spirit!’ Benaiah 
exclaimed. ‘‘Thy struggles are futile, Ihe 
ineffable name of Jahve is upon thee. Be 
stall 

Ashmodai heaved a sigh so profound that 
all creation heard and trembied, and the 
genii of the sea flew into their innermost 
caverns, where they bewailed the fate of 
their master. 

‘‘T am calm now,’’ said Ashmodai at last. 
‘‘T shall obey thy will.”’ 

Benaiah bade him follow him, but wherever 
Ashmodai went, destruction seemed to be 
his companion. Uprooted trees and over- 
turned houses marked his path, as if he 
wished to wreak vengeance on all nature. 
He passed a wedding party, and he wept at 
the sight of their joy. 

‘‘In three days,” said he, ‘‘the bridegroom 
will die.” 

A man ordered a pair of shoes and bade 
the shoemaker make them so that they 
would last seven years. Upon hearing this 
Ashmodai burst into wild laughter, 

‘‘In seven days the man may be dead,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘and he orders his shoes for seven 
years.” 

At length they arrived in Jerusalem, and 
Ashmodai was brought before Solomon. 

‘‘T_ am about to build the Holy Temple, 
and need the Shamir. AllI ask of thee is: 
Tell me where it is concealed.” 

Thus"did the Hebrew monarch address 
the prince of the genii of darkness. 

‘Tl have it not in my keeping,’’ Ashmodai 
replied. ‘‘It is entrusted to the Prince of 
the Sea, and by him confided to a fowl, 
who is bound by a most solemn oath to 
retain it unharmed forall time. Highona 
solitary mountain top the fowl has made its 
nest. He never forsakes the spot. Seek 
for him, O king.” a 

Again the faithfa) and valiant Benaiah 
was obliged to set out ona most toilsome 
journey. Over hill and sea he wandered, 
across trackless forests and pathless mead- 
ows; and at last, upon the summit of a 
mountain so near the sky that the irides- 
cence of the stars seemed reflected on its 
rocky sides, he discovered the fowl’s nest. 
With a cry of joy he started forward, and 
placed a glass over the nest so that the fowl 
could see but could not touch its brood. 
He then concealed himself behind a rock. 
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He had not long to wait. Soon the fowl 
came to the spot, and finding the-hard glass 
between her and her nest, was about to 
apply the Shamir to split it, when Benaiah 
uttered a startling cry. In alarm, the fowl 
dropped the Shamir, which was caught up 
in triumph by Benafah, and in course of 
time given by him to Solomon. 


ASHMODAI’S REVENGE. 


The temple was completed, splendid 
palaces were erected, magnificent cities were 


established, and Ashmodai was still held in 


bondage. Solomon reveled in his strength 
and glory. He gathered many treasures; the 
world was ransacked to add to his pleasures, 
yet he was not satistied. His ambition, his 
pride, his love of grandeur and his extrava- 
vance were unquenchable. 

Ashmodai observed Solomon’s restless 
mood, and resolved to turn it to account. 

‘Oh mighty king!” said he. ‘*Thou art now, 
thanks to my help, the most illustrious ot 
mortals; but, chained as 1 am, my powers 
are limited, Set me free, entrust to me but 
for a moment thy signet ring, and I will 
make thee still mightier.” 

Hearing this, and inflated with ambition, 
Solomon handed him the precious ring and 
struck off the chain that bound him; but no 
sooner had he done this than the air grew 
black without the palace hall, and a loud 
hissing made Solomon turn pale. Ashmodai 
rose to an immense height; his feet touched 
the earth, but his head reached the sky. He 
hurled the ring into the sea, and he cast 
Solomon a thousand miles away. Then, with 
the utmost unconcern, he donned Solomon’s 
robes and assumed the royal privileges. 

Solomon now wandered as a beggar, un- 
known and uncared for, in foreign lands. 

Meeting a shepherd one day, he haughtily 
demanded water from the shepherd’s jar. 

‘‘And who art thou, that I should comply 
with thy imperious demand?” protested the 
shepherd. 

‘‘f_ am Solomon, the king of Israel,’’ re- 
plied the royal outcast. 

‘‘] know him not,”’ jeered the shepherd 
‘‘Begone!”’ 

And poor Solomon wandered on and on, 
in poverty and pain. 

‘‘“Good people—kind people!’’—this was 
now his constant cry—‘“‘do not pass me by. 
I am Solomon, king of Israel,” 

‘‘Thou art the king of beggars,’’ was the 
jeering reply, and he turned and fled from 
the imprecations that followed him like a 
plague. 

At length he came to Jerusalem, He flung 
himself down and kissed the sod beneath his 
feet. 

‘‘f am Solomon, king of Israel,’’ he ex- 
claimed to the people hurrying by. A cho- 
rus of jeers was the rejoinder. Spurned by 
the populace, thrust from his palace gates, 
despised and rejected, Solomon turned in 
despair from Jerusalem, and one evening, 
as its towers were bathed in the moonlight, 
he began his wanderings anew. 

Toward the royal city of Ammon, he now 
betook himself, and knocked at the palace 
gate as humbly as the lowest slave in the 
realm. 

‘‘Take pity on me,” he pleaded, as the 
gate opened. ‘‘I am starving and footsore 
from travel. Iam willing to render any ser- 
vice for a little shelter.”’ 

(1) ‘*It so chances that I do need help. Enter, 
and thou canst abide with us,’’ responded 
the royal cook. 

Before many days the cook made Solomon 
his assistant, andthe dishes prepared by 
the royal outcast so pleased the king that 


he caused Solomon to be appointed his chief 


steward. But it soon came to pass that 
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Naama, the lovely daughter of the king 
conceived a passion for Solomon, and 
Solomon reciprocated her affection. The 
day came when the secret of their love coulq 
no longer be concealed, and Solomon and 
Naama were condemned to death. Through 
the intercession of Naama’s mother, the 
king was induced to commute their sentence 
to life-long exile in the desert, and Solomon 
and Naama were both taken to the great 
barren waste and left there to perish. 

Hopeless and friendless, the pair wandered 
on until they cameto the seashore. There 
Solomon found some fishers, and he labored 
for them. Every day they gave him two 
fish in payment for his services. 

Thus time passed away, until one day 
Naama, Solomon’s wife, on cleaning one 
of the fishes, found in it a ring, which she 
dutifully brought to her husband. Solomon 
at once recognized his lost signet ring, and, 
filled with joy, he started for Jerusalem. 

Arrived at Jerusalem, he boldly confronted 
Ashmodai, who at the sight of the signet 
ring on Solomon’s finger, uttered a terrible 
cry, and vanished.—Dr, G. H. Danziger, in 
the Reform Advacate. 
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Stoicism. 


I. EPICTETUS AND SENECA. 


ADDRESS BY W, L, SHELDON, LECTURER OF THE ETHICAL 
SOCIETY OF ST, LOUIS, 


I am to speak of something which has 
been a religious faith. We are not to think 
of it merely as a philosophy or system of 
ethics. Truth all by itselt does not seem to 
have the power of sustaining us in trouble— 
of making us strong under difficulty. It al. 
ways depends on the way the truth is given 
to us. What we have to describe was some- 
thing more than a system of thought or ab- 
stract truth, it was able to give strength. 
It inspired the heart to endure every form of 
trial. It sweetened the cup of pain and sor- 
row. Men became firm, brave and heroic 
under its influence. Because of'this faith in 
their hearts they were able to meet death as 
though it were a beautiful slumber. It had 
the quality of stirring men to self-sacrifice. 
It helped them to be calm and serene in mis- 
fortune. It gave to history some of the 
grandest illustrations of human character 
that have ever lived. Even at this day we 
seem to get help out of that same religious 
faith. 

Yes; what I have to speak about was some- 
thing more than a system of philosophy; 
something more than a code of morals, It 
had in itself the qualities that we attribute 
supremely to religion. It was the grandest 
product of the pagan world, the noblest gilt 
from Europe in antiquity. 

It was along between three hundred and 
four hundred years before Christ, that one of 
the great thinkers in this other new sphere 
was born on the island of Cypress in the 
Mediterranean. We know of him only by 
tradition. Noneof his writings have evét 
come down to us. - But he was the father of 
the greatest religious or ethical teaching 
which appeared in the pagan world. He 
drifted to the center of all culture, the beau- 
tifulcity of Athens. Fora while he was4 
learner, a listener to the teachings of others; 
then later on he began to think for himself, 
about what makes life worth living. 

At last, he, too, became a teacher. Youné 
men went to him eagerly. He retired to 4 
beautiful colonnade. There he would walk 
up and down and talk, while others listen 
or asked him questions. ‘The people of the 
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city became fond of him. Kings sought his 
company. They begged him to come to their 
courts and impart to them of his wisdom. 
But year after year he stayed there, walking 
up and down in that colonnade, teaching 
there in theold city of Athens. And this 
was the man who first used that word 
which [I value more than any other in 
all human speech, It was within that col- 
onnade that men first began to speak of the 
“Sense of Duty.’’ Old age came upon the 
man, but he went on teaching. Ninety- 


eight years had gone by in his life before he 
went to his rest. 


It is astrange circumstance that we donot 
associate the teachings ofstoicism with their 
founder. Few of us ever think of the name 
of Zeno. When we read of the Stoics, our 
attention always turns rather to the great 
thinkers of another city and to a later epoch 
in human history. 

Yet this circumstance has not been alto- 
gether an accident. When we look a little 
deeper itall becomes perfectly plain. Wecon- 
nect philosophy more especially with the 
name of the man who originated it. But I 
think to the end of time we shall associate a 
system of ethics or a religion rather with the 
men who wse it. The Greeks for the most 
part were not Stoics. It was at another 
center and with another race that the value 
of that religious teaching began to be ap- 
preciated, We are justified in associating 
Stoicism with the people of Rome; because, 
while they did not originate the teaching, 
they made a supreme issue of it in their 
lives. And for that reason they were them- 
selves its best interpreters. Wedo well to 
connect it therefore not so much with Zeno 
of Athens, as with Seneca, Epictetus, and 
Marcus Aurelius, whose names are identi- 
fied with the Roman Empire. 

And so we pass over the centuries and 
come to the epoch that offers the most com- 
plete parallel to our nineteenth century. It 
was stillthe age of Greece, but at the time 
of collapse, when the authority of the past 
was at the point of extinction. We speak 
of it as the age of the Czsars in the Roman 
Empire. Philosophy had been a theory in 
Greece. It became a system of ethics, a 
living force, a religion, among a few persons 
inthe city of Rome. 

But what a change had come over human 
history! We think of Julius Cesar, the 
greatest man of that whole Roman people in 
allits history. Heisstandinginthe Senate 
the august body which held sway over the 
civilized world. He is speaking to the 
‘‘Conscript Fathers.’’ It was the question, 
‘Should they pass sentence of death upon 
the conspirators against their Eternal City.”’ 
And Cesar says to them: 


It becomes all men who pause to think on dubious mat- 
ters, to be influenced neither by hatred, affection, anger 
nor pity. The mind, when such feelings obstruct its view, 
cannot easily see what is right; nor is any human being 
consulting at the same moment his passions and his inter- 
ests. When the mind 1s freely exerted, its reason is sound; 
but passion, if it can gain possession of it, becomes its ty- 
rant, and reason is powerless. Now I feel assured that the 
suggestion which has been offered comes through zeal for 
the state and not through any view as to favor or personal 
enmity. Yet the proposal appears to me contrary to our 
policy. Astothe punishment you propose, we may say 
what is indeed the truth, that in trouble and distress death 
is a relief from suffering and not a torment or a pain; that 
it puts an end to all human woe; and that beyond it there 
is no place either for sorrow or joy. 


As we close these lines we see at last the 
full effect that has come about through the 
the birth of philosophy. It was an extraor- 
dinary change! Julius Cesar was able to find 
a substitute for the loss of the old religious 
faith, in the life of a conqueror, in the search 
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after power, in the pleasure of controlling 
men. But that could not be a substitute for 
every person, Tothe man who did not care 
for the arena of war, who had no craving 
after power and authority, there was a void. 
It looked as though the motive which had 
inspired men to loftiness of character, had 


passed away and would never come back to 
earth. 


I turn to another of the greatest writers 
of the age,—a man who was able to draw 
together all the ablest thought of the time, 
to express in the form of verse the deepest 
insight of the day, as to nature, the human 
soul, the universe and God. AndI look to 
see what he thinks of as the greatest joy of 
existence. I hear him speak not in tones of 
despair but of enthusiasm, of the glory of 
being wise, of the privilege of being under 
the sway of ‘‘Sovereign Reason.”’ 


It is sweet, when the winds disturb the waters, to look 
from the land upon the great distress of another, who is 
out upon the ocean;—not because it is a pleasure that any- 
one should be made to suffer, but because it is agreeable 
to see how free and safe we are from those dangers. It is 
also sweet to contemplate the contending forces of war 
without any share of our own in the danger. But nothing 
is sweeter than to occupy the secure and serene heights 
raised by the learning of the wise, from whence we may 
look down upon others and see them straying about, wan- 
dering here and there and everywhere, trying to find satis- 
faction, contending with one another, vieing with each 
other, and striving by labor to get ahead of one another 
and secure power. O wretched minds of men! O blind 
souls! What darkness, what danger there is in their exis- 
tence! Why can they not see that man needs nothing but 
what he has within himself; and that he should demand 
nothing more than to be relieved from the pain of the 
body, to be exempt from care and fear, and to exercise his 
mind with the pleasures of philosophy? 


These two oft-quoted selections have im- 
pressed me more than anything else that I 
have found inthe literacure of the Roman 
Empire. There is nothing inspiring or grand 
about them; but there is something so pro- 
foundly suggestive. They let in such a flood 
of light about the way men thought and felt 
in those days. We see the conditions before 
oureyes. Because of those conditions, in 
consequence of that very attitude of mind, 
we account for the appearance of the Stoics, 
as well as for the influence of the disciples 
of the Man of Galilee. If those two attitudes 
of mind were the best which could survive? 
from the decay of the old teaching, it was 
quite certain that the human soul itself 
would either create or import something 
better. 

Stoicism as a philosophy had had its 
start in Greece, at Athens, two or three 
centuries before. But its real origin as a 
vital influence; or religious force, as a power 
to change the hearts of men, was at this 
time—at the dawn of the great Roman 
Empire. 

‘‘Whatis Stoicism?’” We might almost 
say that the question answers itself. No 
ethical or religious teaching has perhaps 
been more clear to the average mind. We 
may not appreciate its full significance. 
But the popular impression asto the mean- 
ing of the word is for the most part quite 
true and accurate. Most of us have tried 
it at times. Young persons are often at- 
tracted to it for the same reason that they 
admire strong physique. Almost every one 
who inearly life has read something of the 
thoughts of its great leaders, is more or less 
inclined to think that he would like ‘‘to bea 
Stoic.” Healmost assumes that he could 
obey its teaching without an effort. It 
strikes him at first that he hasonly to accept 
the thought and at once to obey it. But 
alas! when the call for the use of the teach- 
ing comes, most of us collapse. We dis. 
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cover that we cannot be Stoics just by study- 
ing the teachings. When the trial comes 
we give way like other mortals. It comes 
home to us that to be a Stoic means some- 
thing more than just to have the same 
thoughts or grand ideas or lofty aspirations, 
which were held by the old teachers or 
philosophers of Stoicism. We may know 
what it means to be a Stoic; but few of us 
comprehend all it implies to acquire that 
kind of character. It is soeasy and natural 
to be moved by great pictures and noble 
thoughts, that for aninstant we almost fancy 
that we could readily live up to what they 
demand of us. But the Stoic knew perfectly 
well that to act uptohis philosophy im- 
plied something more than being moved in 
the heart by the splendor of those teachings. 
Who has not thought in his own mind how, 
when trial came, he would fall back on 
‘‘Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy’’? 
Alas! when the moment arrives, philosophy 
often proves of no avail. 

Stoicism meant only one thing. It ex- 
pressed the thought over and over again, 
with unceasing and almost wearisome 
monotony. It has only one _ doctrine. 
There is practically just one principle in its 
whole philosophy. It sounds that doctrine 
in a persistent monotone, as though, if it 
kept on saying it long enough, somehow it 
might implant that quality of character in 
every heart. You may open any page of 
their writings; you will alwayscome upon it. 
You can scarcely read a paragraph without 
meeting with it. Thelesson is given with 
steady, unfailing and almost exasperating 
persistence. 

It is expressed in the one word ‘‘endure.”’ 
Its one lesson is endurance. Ifthe Stoic 
could acquire that quality, or power, he was 
satisfied. The more he realized it in him- 
self, the more complete he felt himself to be, 
The one joy and delight of his life was to 
have given evidence that he possessed it. 

Butit was alwaysjust thesame thing. If 
you have laid plans that are dear to you and 
they fail,—endure it. If you havea hope in 
your heart for some good on the morrow, 
and itis not realized,—endure it. If your 
aims in business or professional life do not 
thrive,—endure it. If, just as you are at 
the point of success, another steps in and 
snatches away the fruitsof your effort,— 
eudure it, If the friend who loves you, is 
led to doubt you, disbelieve you, and you 
lose his friendship,—endure it. If someone 
near and dear to you is taken away from 
earth,—endure it. If pain and sickness come 
and you are suffering in every nerve and 
muscle of the body,—endure it, If you lose 
your money, your occupation, your reputa- 
tion, your friends,—endure it. Whatever 
goes against you, whatever interferes with 
you, whatever brings you pain or trouble or 
misfortune, whatever calamity arrives,—it 
should all make no difference, itis to help you 
to learn the lesson of endurance. There is 
a certain grandeur in that monotonous de- 
mand. Wecannot help being more or less 
moved, or stirred, with the persistent ex- 
action of that teaching. saying to us: ‘‘Be 
strong! Be strong! Be strong!’’ We do 
at times almost feel the muscles becoming 
firmer, Wwe are conscious, as it were, of the 
soul itself assuming new energy, simply by 
the iteration and re-iteration of the words: 
‘‘Endure and be strong!’ The Stoics al- 
ways keep saying to every evil, to every un- 
pleasant experience: ‘‘Jt should make no 
difference. Why should you care?” That 


is always their refrain: Jt should make no — 
difference. 


We ask ourselves: ‘‘How are we to 
show that we can endure? What shal] we 
do when the calamity comes and misfortune 
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is at hand; when the pain is upon us; when 
the sorrow threatens to overwhelm us?” 
The answer of the Stoic is just what we say 
to the child when it is hurt in the game, 
and we tell him: ‘*Don’t cry; go on 
and play.’’ That is just the demand of the 
Stoic. ‘*Don’t cry, but go ahead.” Only 
what we say tothe child in reference to the 
hurt of the body, the Stoic says to the 
growo man with reference toa hurtin the 
mind or the heart or the spirit: ‘*Don’t 
wince. Go onas before.’”’ Nothing which 
can happen outside of you is to shake one’s 
firm, serene determination, Weare to show 
insideof ourselves —beyond where the human 
eye ever looks—the same composure in the 
soul that we do gradually acquire in the 
countenance or inthe face. Many a man 
gets so far asto keep the muscles of his face 
calm, when he writhes in agony of mind. 
But thatis not Stoicism. No;it demands 
just that same peculiar calm within one’s 
self, that you preserve on the face, You are 
to become sostrong thatif a naked sword 
is thrust up to your very eye, you will not 
wink, Whoever does that, and can also apply 
it to what takes place in his own mind, has 
become a Stoic. 

We can see that this is not the sweet sub- 
missiveness that we ordinarily associate with 
endurance. It is not something passive; not 
sitting still and holding one’s self firm. 
There is something almost savage in its 
masculine quality. It is aggressive rather 
than submissive. Stoicism does not mean 
accepting whatever evil threatens you. It 
is not exactly a gospel of non-resistance. It 
does not ask of you necessarily to bow the 
head when someone would strike. No; that 
was not the character of the old Roman; he 
never could have acquired that quality. He 
was stern and severe; not sweet and gentle. 

What he was thinking of, rather, was the 
idea of submitting to the znevitable. The pro- 
blem for him was, how to keep firm and 
steady when something should come that he 
could not avoid. Most persons at such times 
collapse if the blow is severe. The Stoic 
would have been aggressive enough where 
that would have beenof anyavail. Strength, 
to him, meant not sweet and gentle submis- 
siveness, not passive endurance to whatever 
might happen; but the power of holding the 
nerves of the soul steady and strong, so as 
not to lose self-control in the face of the in- 
evitable. His great ambition therefore was 
to become not weaker, more gentle, but 
rather stronger and firmer, and perhaps even 
more aggressive, through trial, difficulty or 
calamity. If something hurts, the value of 
it is to strengthen us, so that we can stand 
something which by and by would hurt still 
more. That was the aim ofthe Stoic. It 
was strength to endure the inevitable that he 
cared for. 

It has sometimes been said that the aim 
of the Stoic was rather the suppression of 
the passions. Ido notseeit in that light. 
What he wanted was to acquire the strong 
will, It was by his struggle with the pas- 
sions of his nature, bringing them under 
control, rather than crushing them out,— 
that he could get that will-power, the posses- 
sion of which was his delight. 

[t is another question, what pleasure a 
man could take in being a Stoic. What was 
the joy of life to him? All existence meant 
only endurance. Why notend it alland go 
out of existence? But no; the Stoic in his 
way had as intense delight in existence as 
the Epicurean, He had the philosophy of 
despair, and yet he hada way of getting a 
supreme joy out of thatdespair. In spite of 
the somber gloom that pervades those teach- 
ings, there is something about them that is 
exhilarating. The more I have studied their 
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teachings, the more it has come home to me 
that those men did take a profound pleasure 
in life, although it was not quite of the ordi- 
nary kind. The Stoic had given his answer 
as to the purpose of life. There was noth- 
ing dubious to him on that issue, Life had 
its purpose im acquiring the power in endu- 
rance, 

But what was it all for? Why did he care 
to doit? What made the effort worth the 
while? What motive did he have which 
urged him on in this pvrpose? Heis explicit 
in telling us what is the aim of life. But 
now we ask“him, what gives him the motive 
to urge him on in the pursuit of the aim? 
What is it\that makes life,in the fullest 
sense, worth’living? Why strive after this 
power of endurance? What reason have we 
to care for strength? 

He had hisreply. There was nothing un- 
certain in his mind on this issue any more 
than there was onthe other. He gave an 
answer that has been inspiring through all 
time. It was a grand conception. It stands 
Out in letters of fire across the skies as a 
lasting testimony to the worth of their teach- 
ing. Whatever else there may have been 
mistaken in their ideas and doctrines, in 
their answer to thts one issue they were sub- 
limely correct. We cannot for a moment 
hesitate in accepting their teaching on this 
point. We may not agree with them that 
the purpose of life is, supremely, just to be- 
come strong in the will-power, or to ac- 
quire endurance. But when we ask our- 
selves about the ultimate motive to such 
high action, we can be unanimous in our ap- 
proval of theiranswer. ‘‘It is worth the while 
to do this,’’ they would have said, ‘‘because 
it is worthy of one’s self as a man.” 

That was a terse reply; but it has tremen- 
dous significance. It was a profound dis- 
covery of that age, to grasp the idea of posi- 
tive human worth,—that is, of the privilege 
of being aman. They were the individuals 
who conceived in the sharpest terms the 
value of the contrast between ourselves and 
the whole of the inanimate werld, When 
the Stoic said: ‘‘J am a man, and I 
choose this as my life purpose because I 
have received the privilege of being a man,”’ 
he gave his complete answer. Nowadays 
the reply does not seem to convey much to 
us, because we have become so used to it; 
but it meant a great deal at that stage of 
human evolution. It was not a recognized 
truth at that time, that there was such a 
sharp contrast between the human race and 
all other existence. Men believed in the 
elect few. They did claim that there was a 
certain number of individuals who had some- 
thing in themselves which classed them with 
the gods. But man as man, contrasted with 
the rest of the world—no, the majority of 
human society had not caught hold of that 
truth. But the Stoic grasped it. He was 
perhaps the first cosmopolitan in the world’s 
history. It was not that he urged the sense 
ofuniversal love. That principle came from 
another source. It was not that he taught 
the ideas involved in universal brotherhood. 
But it was rather in the fact that he asserted 
that there was something in the very nature 
of man himself, which could make him di- 
vine, which separated him from all other 
forms of existence, Just because we have in 
ourselves something different from all other 
life—for the very reason that there is some- 
thing superior in ourselves—on that account 
we have reason and motive enough to live 
and work, to act up to the exclusive privi- 
lege given us of belonging to the human 
race. That was what made life worth living 
to the Stoic. 

It was a glorious gospel, that conception 
of human worth;the privilege of being a 
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man. Whata joy there would be in cultiva. 
ting that superiority! How could any indj. 
vidual under those circumstances say that 
there was no motive for existence? 


But what was it that made the peculiarity 
of human worth? Wherein was it that he 
saw the contrast between man and /al bother 
forms of existence? Here, too, h ave a 
concise answer. Every other creature} every 
other organism is dependent all the time 
on what occurs on the outside; all other 
forms are creatures of extrinsic conditions. 
They have no center, or self no power of de. 
fying those external circumstances. But 
man alone possesses this unusual quality, 
By his power of will and reason, he is able 
to control conditions, to change circum. 
stances, ~to adjust himself to what ison the 
outside, andso actually to acquire a strength 
himself that could almost defy circumstan- 
ces. ‘‘Be strongin yourself, because you 
alone of all living or inanimate things pos- 
sess that power /¢hrough insight and will of 
acquiring the strength.’’ That was the su- 
preme teaching of the Stoic. It was, as | 
grasp it, what he meant by the term which 
he used again and again with almost weari- 
some monotony, when he said that we were 
to live ‘‘according to nature,” 


He never quite defined in explicit language 
what he intended to say with those words; 
but as you read the teachings, go over them 
again and again, it gradually comes home, all 
plain and distinct to your consciousness, 
According to natureimplies—according to what 
we have in our nature that is superior to all 
other nature everywhere. He wanted to be 
strong, to acquire the power of endurance; 
because the possibility of doing that was the 
peculiar privilege of man. It was the one 
thing which marked him off from all the rest 
of existence. He could only keep saying: «I 
want to be strong in myself, because then | 
am most completely and truly aman.”’ 


There is something striking in the thought 
of the Stoic, that life was a gift or a trust. 
Lucretius did not understand it; Julius 'Ca- 
sar had never thought of it. They more or 
less despised life itself, or the majority of 
persons who received it. Human worth all 
by itself meant nothing tothem, But this 
other philosophy tells us over and over again 
that we hold this existence of ours, as it 
were on trust. We should live according to 
what is superior in ourself because it would 
be mean toward the universe to do other- 
wise. He would have said to the Infinite 
Power: “Thou hast given me life and | 
thank Thee for what thou Hast given. 
Judge me by the way I have executed the 
trust.”” This, I take it, was the substance of 
Stoicism. 


But who taughtthis philosophy? Who be- 
lieved it? Who derived it from their own 
personalexperience? Who tried to live up 
to it? Who set it forth and proclaimed its 
value, even by their own failure to act up to 
their own gospel? I cannot undertake to de- 
scribe them all. As was said at the begin- 
ning,my preference isto associate those teach- 
ings not so muchwith the men who originated 
them, as with the individuals who made those 
teachings /¢heir own, because of their own 
needs and by making use of them in theif 
lives, 


It was in the very century when the Car- 
penter of Nazareth was teaching by the sea 
of Galilee, and his apostles, ]ater on, went 
traveling over the world prociaiming unl 
versal love and universal brotherhood, that 
this special teaching of the Stoic philosophy 
was becoming a power in the city of Rome. 
Two men in that century and in that city 
have especially made it celebrated. The! 
thoughts have come downto us and given 
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help, support and inspiration to millions of 
people. - 


One of them belonged to the most despised 
class of humansociety. He had beenaslave. 
He had done the most menial work in the 
household; been the common, ordinary 
househelper; a man who for a part of his 
life was not even the owner of his own per- 
son, or able to control his own acts; a thing 
sold like earth or wood or so much property. 
He was a man more or less stunted in phy- 
sique; a cripple, with scarcely any of the 
charms that make people agreeable, and 
sharing none of those luxuries that are sup- 
posed to give value to life. But his teach- 
ing and his life have become immortal. We 
know very little about him; only a few anec- 
dotes have come down to us. But we are 
told that this same person who had beena 
slave was loved and adored by the common 
people. His very hand-lamp was sold after 
his death to an antiquarian for an enormous 
sum of money,—three thousand drachmas in 
gold. We know that he came to be a teacher 
in Rome, and thatthe common people heard 
him gladly. : 

Irecallone anecdote which illustrates so 
wonderfully the imperturbable serenity of 
his nature and which was the supreme point 
of all his philosophy. Weare told that when 
he was a slave and his master was beating 
him with a stick and finally broke his leg, the 
slave looked up and saidcalmly and quietly: 
‘Well, you see, I told you that you would 
break it.’”’ But the value of that kind of an 
anecdote is lost in part, because we cannot 
hear the tone of voice with which it was said. 
But tradition tells us that they were the tones 
of the true Stoic. 


Here wasa man who sought to proclaim 
what was possible to become independent of 
external conditions; that life did not de- 
pend on outside circumstances; that there 
might be as much joy, in being a slave as 
in being a prince—or more. And he was the 
living example of his own teachings. I know 
of nothing more touching or stirring than 
his own words, when he says: 


And how is it possible that a man who has nothing, who 
is naked, houseless, without a hearth, without a city, can 
pass a life that flows easily? Behold a man has been sent 
to you to show you that this is a possibility. Look at me 
who am without a city, without a house, without posses- 
sions, without anyone toserve me. 1 sleep on the ground, 
I have no family, no home, but Only the earth and hea- 
vens and one poorcloak. And what dol want? AmI 
not without sorrow? Am [not without fear? Am I not 
free? ‘When did any of you ever see me fail in securing 
my desires? Did I ever accuse any man? Did any of you 
ever see me with sorrowful countenance? Did I ever blame 
man or God? 


Throughout all time that example will ex- 
ist and survive. Future generations can 
look back to it. One man has proven that 
it is possible to have the joy of life without 
any of those things which we call‘‘the goods”’ 
of existence. There is something beautiful 
as well as noble in the life and teachings of 
that slave Epictetus. 


Sometimes I think it well to single out 
thoughts or sentences from a great teacher. 
And so I would like to make up out of his 
utterances what we might calla ‘‘chaplet of 
twelve pearls.’? They will illustrate the ac- 
count we have just given of Stoicism. These 
pearls came from the ocean of human ex- 
perience. They were found by a man who 
lived at the bottom, where we would expect 
darkness and colorless superstition. But 
here are jewels as beautiful as though they 
had been shaped inthe most glorious sun- 


light under the blue vault of the open 
heavens: 


; 


When a man asks you how to give the most pain toan 
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enemy, tell him it can be done by preparing one’s self to 
live the best life we know how to live. ! 

It is not poverty which produces trouble, but desire; nor 
does wealth release from fear, but only reason. If then, 
you acquire this power of reasoning, you will neither de- 
sire wealth nor complain of poverty. 

What we ought not todo we should not even think of 
doing. 

No one who is a lover of money, a lover of pleasure or 
a lover of glory, is likewise a lover of mankind; but only 
he who is a lover of virtue. 

Men are not disturbed about things, but by their views 
about things. 

Freedom and slavery are so many names of virtue and 
vice; but both these are matters of the human will. 

Never say onthe occasion of anything, I have lost it; 
but always say, I have returned it or restored it. 

For this is duty, to act well the part that is given to yuu; 
but to select the part, that belongs to another. 

Seek not that the things which happen should happen as 
you wish, but wish that the things which happen should 
happen as they do, and you will have a tranquil flow of 
life. 

Choose the best life, and habit by and by will make you 
like it the best. 

If you wish for anything which belongs to another, that 
which is your own is lost. 

‘The wise man may be struck, but when he is struck he 
must love those who struck him as if he were the father of 
all and the brother of all. 


What a privilege it must have been to have 
had the heart and soul to think those 
thoughts. What a joy there must have been 
in life, merely to have had the experience 
which would develop those opinions. And 
yet they came from a houseless, homeless, 
friendless cripple, belonging tothe under- 
most stratum of human society. 

The other great teacher of the Stoic phil- 
osophy whom I wish to speak about, came 
froma different class, He gives us many of 
the same ideas. There is no wide difference 
between his thoughts and those of the slave 
Epictetus. And yet he was the millionaire, 
the man of enormous wealth, the compan- 
ion of princes and the instructor and guide 
ofanemperor. Surely, we might say, that 
would be the last kind of a person to give us 
true ideas about Stoicism! 

Did he not have all those goods which give 
satisfaction to life, without being a Stoic? 
Does not a man usually cultivate such phil- 
osophy rather as a substitute for all those 
extrinsic goods? Have not men said from the 
beginning of time, that the goods of the 
world were the things of the world? Here 
was a man who possessed them all; he had 
the ear of the throne of the civilized world; 
he had palaces without number; slaves by 
the thousand at his command,—and yet he 
ranked as one of the three great teachers of 
Stoicism. Hestands also as the living ex- 
ample that the joys of life is not necessarily 
given by what is on the outside. He had 
the means at his command. But unlike 
Epictetus he was an unhappy man; alas! at 
times an unworthy man. 

The extraordinary feature of his teaching 
is that he agrees with the philosophy of the 
slave. He had had the opportunity of mak- 
ing the test of trying by his own experience 
whether there was satisfaction in the life of 
the worldand the ingoodsofthe world. Sen. 
eca spoke from the heart when he owned that 
they gave no supreme satisfaction. He 
would perhaps have been a nobleman him- 
self if he had lived inthe same class with 
Epictetus. There is nothing inspiring about 
his life; no grandeur in his career; although 
there was a sublimity in his death. In his 
case the very fact that he did not live up to 
his own utterances, only gives more proof of 
the worth of his teachings. He was telling 
us what he wanted to be; he was showing us 
at least wherein he himself was making the 


failure. Itis significant that some of the 
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most valuable utterances in all literature 
come from the very men who did not act up 
to them themselves. But that does not take 
away from the worth of the thought; if any- 
thing, perhaps it strengthens the worth,—in- 
asmuch as we have the acknowledgment by 
those men of their own shame at what they 
are, when they tell us by these ideas of what 
they would really like to be. 

And so I want also to make a chaplet of 
pearls from this companion of princes, -this 
instructor and guide of oneemperor. Here, 
too, we will single out twelve pearls: 

How long I shall live depends upon an accident; but it 
depends upon myself, how well I live. 


Strive after this, that even as it is with precious things, 
so our life should not appear much in size, but great in 
value. Let us measure it by deed, not by time. 

So live withthine inferiors, as thou wouldst thy superior 
should live with thee. 

Love reason, for it will be unto thee as an arm againtst 
allthe greatest misfortunes that may come. 

To give and to lose is nothing; but to lose and to give 
still, is the part of a great mind. 

The wise man does nothing unwillingly; for whatever he 
finds necessary, he makes that his choice. 

There is no condition of life that excludes a wise man 
from discharging his duty. 

There must be a sound mind to make a happy man; 
there must be a constancy in all conditions; he that fears, 
serves. 

The greatest blessings of mankind are within us, and 
within our reach; but we shut our eyes, and, like people in 
the dark, we stumble against the very thing we search for 
and yet do not find it, 

No man shall ever be poor that goes to himself for what 
he wants; and that isthe readiest way to all riches. 

There is nothing in the world perhaps, that is talked 
more of or less understood, than the business of a happy 
life. 

Itis something wonderful that the two ex- 
tremes of society should meet in this way and 
be insuch accord. These men had no Bible. 
They possessed noother authority than their 
Own personal experience. Whatthey them- 
selves went through and saw, endured and 
suffered, was what ledthem to these conclu- 
sions. 

Seneca, with power, wealth, affluence, lux- 
ury, the best of society at his command, saw 
the mistake of his life, realized the failure, 
and in that very collapse he suggested tous 
what might have been. Epictetus, without 
those goods or luxury or companionship, 
proved that the man in his own life could 
act up to those teachings. He did give an 
example of the Stoic philosophy. 
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Sunshine. 


The baby sat where the sunshine 
Crept golden over the floor, 

And the wondrous rays came smiling, 
Smiling through the open door. 

The mother, sad, disheartened, 
Saw no sunshine anywhere, 

And life seemed darkest midnight, 
Her pathway all despair. 


How baby laughed in the sunlight, 
And suddenly leaning low 

She made a cup of her fingers 
And plunged it into the glow. 


Then with her little hands outstretched 
She ran to her mamma’s side, 

‘*] bring ’00 some sunshine, mamma,”’ 
The darling softly cried. 

O those blessed baby fingers, 
O blessed, childish love; 

Do you wonder that the broken heart 
Looked up to God above, 


Praying, ‘‘Forgive me, Father, 
For all my selfish sighs, 
And lead me out of the darkness 
Where the eternal sunshine lies.”’ 
—Sara Keables Hunt, in Our Dumb Animals. 
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Hotes trom the Field 


The Chicago Branch of the Woman’s 
Western Unitarian Conference 
Held its bimonthly session on Feb. 7, at All 


Souls Church 

The unusual severity of the weather pre- 
vented a large attendance; but if enthusiasm 
be a measure of success then it was a success; 
and the warmth of the hospitality extended 
to those present more than counterbalancec 
the cold without, Mrs. Jones having opened 
her house to us. 

The paper read by Mrs, Clark was an ex 
cellent one, and could only have been written 
by a woman who had both the moral and 
physical courage to have braved four hours of 
snow blockade and such cold to perform a duty 

Frances Beckwith. 
Sec. protem. 


a 


Freeport, Ill. 

Our last Sunday evening’s service here 

was most gratifying. By actual count 250 

people were present. They were among the 

most intelligent and cultured people of Free- 
port, —teachers, 

business men, etc. 


editors, doctors, lawyers, 


Spirit in the Life.’’ 


gious Societies. 


The subject of discourse| Mrs. Sprague under whose care the church 
was ‘‘Oliver Wendell Holmes, or the Right| had so well prospered. 


The object of the theme 


I feel that we have more 
reason than ever to believe that Freeport is 


public everywhere, 


good, heart and soul, to come together on 


every day from Unitarians, Universalists, Re- 
formed Jews, and Independents, and Baptist, 
Methodist and Presbyterian Come-outers as 
well as others, amply confirm this. Unless 
present appearances are altogether deceptive, 


that will be a blessing to its community. 
A. N. ALcoTT. 
Menomonee, Wis. 

This admirably equipped church is doing 
a fine work, especially among the young. 
There are two social clubs availing them- 
selves of the rooms and fittings of the Taintor 
Memoria. The Ladies’ Club takes in those 
forty, while the Men’s Club has over eighty 
members. The minister, Rev. C. F. Niles, 


enter the men’s organization, and he has 
been reading with them ‘‘Jenny Wren’s 
Boarding House,’’ and is now going to take 
up **Tom Brown at Rugby.” The Unity 
Club is working in two sections, the social 
section and the study section; the latter sec 
tion has been going through ‘‘Ships that Pass 
inthe Night’’ and is busying itself now with 
“On the Heights.” G. 


Peoria, Ill. 
The People’s Church of this city is helping 


its work along by publishing a little four page 
monthly called ‘*The Unsectarian.’’ It has 
some fine short articles on Creeds, Prayer, 
Good and Evil, The Bible, Evolution, The 
Jesus of Liberal Religion, Equality of Rights 
and Duties and The Péople’s Church. It is 
edited by the minister of the church, Rev. 
R. B. Marsh, and is well worth reading. 
San Francisco, Cal. ee 

SECOND UNITARIAN CHURCH.—The an- 
nual meeting of this society was held Jan. 8, 
and a must prosperous condition was shown by 
all reports; $500 have been paid on the church 
debt, reducing it to $4,500. All floating bills 
have been paid, and a balance left in the 
treasury. Mr. Sprague reported sixty-five 
sermons in the church, which with other 
preaching made him a year’s work of seventy- 
eight pulpit services. He had made two 
hundred and seven calls, superintended the 
Sunday school, organized the Young People’s 
Sunday night meeting, with Mrs. Sprague’s 
assistance, and carried through a success- 
ful Bryant class, besides the other duties of 
aminister. Mrs. Sprague reported a year of 
sickness and family care with such services 
as she had rendered in the pastoral work. A 
resolution was unanimously adopted expres- 
sing gratitude for the services of Mr. and 


At the first meeting of the trustees Mrs. 


tertained by a stereoptican lecture given by 
but typical of the general frame of the liberal] Mr. Sprague, in place of the regular quar- 
Liberal people are tired|terly sociable tendered 
Constructive | of divisions and want to unite. It does them] Unity Club is finding the study of Carlyle’s 
‘**Heroes and Hero Worship’’ most profitable 
the ground of our common humanity. The! Valuable discussions are drawn from the re- 


hearty expressions to this effect which I hear|ligious questions involved. 


MR. ALCOTT’S LETTER TO THE COMMITTEE. 


the future has in store for Freeport a vigor-|tee, December 17, 1894, before the decision 
ous, self-sustaining liberal religious society | 4% made : 


versalist Convention. 
man; A. A. Thayer, La Grange; Dr. Straub, 


from sixteen upwards, and numbers over|of [16 to 3. 


has also a Boy’s Club for those too young to enough of any one kind to form their own 


was to show how modern knowledge of the 
universe and of man could lay, in one of the 
keenest, and brightest of men, the founda- 
tions of the most comforting religious faith, 
and fill life with perennial confidence, 
strength and cheer. Holmes brought his 
religion boldly up to date and discarded the 
old theologies. 

At the close of the services an unusually 
large collection was taken, and sufficient sub- 
scriptions were given to go on with regular 
services up to July ist. The enthusiasm 
with which this was done is the best com- 
mentary On the way in which the people of 
Freeport are prepared to receive the message 


Sprague was chosen as Sunday-school Super- 
intendent, and the Young People have re. 
quested her to conduct the Sunday night 
meeting regularly. At the February meeting 
of the trustees resolutions were adopted to 
officially authorize Mrs. Sprague to co operate 
with Mr. Sprague in the work of the pastor- 


ate. 
Everybody in the Second church is busy 


arranging for the coming of Jenkin Lloyd 
Jonesin March. Mr. Jones will give his course 
of lectures on ‘*The Prophets of Modern Liter- 
ature’’ at the Second Church, and a course of 
three others in a large hall down town, under 


of the American Congress of Liberal Reli- 


The Sunday school has recently been en- 


the school. The 


<2. ——___ 


Mr. Alcott’s Suspension. 


Mr. Alcott sent this letter to the commit- 


‘**l’o the Fellowship Committee of the Uni- 
B. F. Monroe, chair- 
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Dauphin Park; Professor John Grubb, Gales- 
burg, Lll.; L. J. Dinsmore. Dear Friends: 
[ expect to be engaged for one year from 
Jan. I, 1895, as secretary and missionary of 
the American Congress of Liberal Religious 
Societies in the state. My church has given 
me a leave of absence for one year by a vote 
The object of the work is to see 
what can be done, if anything, toward or- 
ganizing in one church the liberals of all 
kinds in a community where there are not 


sort of a church, to get men to drop their 
differences far enough to work together along 
lines in religion in which they substantially 
agree. The work will emphasize agreements 
among liberals rather than differences, It 
will do this for the sake of purity, humanity 
and the consolidation of liberal influence in 
order to promote intelligence in religion, do 
good and help the moral, spiritual and re- 
ligious life of many whose lives under the 
present conditions are in these respects al- 
most totally neglected. 

‘It is nota principle of the congress to 
disturb any organized and working liberal 
church of any kind whatsoever, nor has any 
such church so far been disturbed. The 
charge that has been made that in one instance 
this has been done is utterly false, and the 
accompanying assault on motives is as un- 
just and cruel asit is unfraternal. No ef- 
fort was made to hear one of the sides in 
this case at all. It is not yet heard. In my 
judgment this work will but realize in a 
practical way the actual logical birth prin- 
ciples and birth spirit of our own denomina- 
tion and, indeed, of all other liberal bodies. 
Moreover, the doctrines I shall teach are 
what I understand to be Universalist doc- 
trines and which I preach in my own pulpit 
at home; but should organizations be formed 
they will be considered at liberty to take any 
name they choose, not necessarily ours. 
Che congress leaves them free in this respect, 
satisfied with the common substance and 
spirit of liberal religion under any name. It 
is not the object to found a new sect or de 
nomination, but to supplement the work of 
the old liberal bodies. 
‘While in my own opinion a Universalist 
minister is perfectly free within the broad 
scope of Universalist principles to engage in 
this work without conflict with the constitu- 
tion, laws or spirit ofour denomination, I am 
aware that there are some, apparently, who 
do not agree with me, I am also equally 
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fail, Sold by Drucgists everywhere or sent by mail. Par- 
thoulars (sealed) 40. WILCOX SPECIFIC OO. Phila. Pa. 


THE BISLE: 
(TS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


- AnD 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author's ‘‘What 
is the Bible?”’ published in 1878, butit “is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.’ 

it presents in popular fqrm the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar 
ship relating to the Bible 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CHICAGO. 


HIS LATEST WORK, 


The Spirit of God. 


By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Author of ‘* The Oriental Christ,” ‘** Heart-Beats,’ 
Ete. 


-—_ 0? —-——_———- 


TABLE OF CONTENTS, 


I, The Spirit, 
Ii; The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
IV. Sense of the Unsecn. 
V. The Spirit in Nature. 
VI. The Kinship in Nature. 
Vil. The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
Vill. The Spirit in Life, 
IX. The Spirit in the Spirit. 
X The Spirit in Immortal Life. 
XI The Spirit in Reason, 
XI}, The Spirit in Love. 
XIII. The Spirit in Conscience. 
XIV. [he Spirit in Christ. 
XV. The Spirit in History. 
XVI, The Spirit in all Religions, 
XVII, Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1. 50*postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO.,, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


aware that Lam not the final judge in this| 
matter, but that final judgment must rest 
with those officers of the church whose pro- 
vince it is to determine and who constitute 
our fellowship committee in thisstate. There- 
fore, | deem it but proper respect for our 
constituted authorities, the fellowship com- 
mittee, to refer this matter to them for de- 
cision. The responsibility of action or non- 
action must be theirs. I shall not ask to have 
my name dropped from the roll of the Uni- 
versalist ministry on account of this work. 
Should the committee desire a conference 
with me I will endeavor to place myself at its 
service assoon as the decision of the commit- 
tee is reached. I will thank you to commu- 
nicate the same to me. ‘Respectfully and 
fraternally yours, A. N,. ALCOTT.”’ 


The state committee on fellowship met 


Feb. 5th, 1895, and passed the following re- 
solutions: 


‘‘Whereas, The Rev. A. N. Alcott has en- 
gaged in professional services to a religious 
organization notin fellowship with the Uni- 
versalist denomination, and 

‘*Whereas, Such alienated services by Mr. 
Alcott are in direct violation of the vows of 
ordination, and such policy if generally pur- 
sued would result in the total disintegration 
of the Universalist denomination, therefore 

‘*Resolved, That we suspend the aforesaid 
Rev, A. N. Alcott from the fellowship of the 
Universalist denomination until Jan. 1, 1896. 

‘*Resolved further, That in this action we 
design no reflection upon the unchallenged 
reputation of Brother Alcott, as a man and a 
citizen, but we believe that self-respect and a 
just interpretation of our ecclesiastical laws 
require the step we have taken, and in taking 
it we have regard for the personal welfare of 
our brother for whom we will not cease to 
pray. ‘*B. F. MONROE, 

‘‘ALLEN A. THAYER, 
“JOHN W. GRUBB, 
**TACOB STRAND, 
‘'L. J. DINSMORE, 
‘‘Committee on fellowship of the Illinois 
state convention of Universalists.’’ 


A word or two as to this suspension from 
fellowship which I consider as unconstitu- 
tional, and unjust. The Fellowship commit- 
tee had to assume that the American Con- 
gress of Liberal Religious Societies was a 
new, or ‘‘another denomination’”’ in order to 
bring me within the scope of the rule which 
they applied to my case. The rule is, 

‘‘Fellowship shall be withdrawn or sus- 
pended from a clergyman for entering upon 
ministerial labor under the auspices of, or in- 
to fellowship with. any other denomination.’’ 

I emphatically deny that the Liberal Con- 
gress isa new, or ‘*‘another denomination.’’ 

1. The Congress in its constitution and 
aims is essentially analogous to the Y. M,C. 
A. The Y. M.C, A. is organized out of the 
members of different orthodox churches on 
the basis of their common doctrine, and for 
a specific purpose that we might style sup- 


FIVE NEW SERMONS 


BY 


JENKIN LLoyp JONEs, 


‘The Word of the Spirit’ 


TO THE 
NATION, CITY, 
CHURCH, HOME, 
iNDIVIDUAL. 
Neatly Bound, 114 pages, 50 cents, 


Unity Publishing Company, - 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


plementary missionary work. When it is in- 
corporated for business purposes it is not 
thereby created a new sect, or denomination. 
In like manner when the Liberal Congress, 
which is composed of liberal people from vari- 
ous liberal denominations, is incorporated 
for business purposes, such incorporation does 
not make it a new sect, or denomination. Its 
basis of doctrine is common to all the liberal 
bodies. It is likewise organized for a special 
purpose, viz. to do, as the Y. M. C. A. does, 
supplementary missionary work, which no 
one of the existing liberal denominations is 
able by itself alone to do. Its work is in the 
interests of all the liberal bodies alike. It is 
interesting and suggestive to remember that 
the Y. M. C. A. was at first antagonized by 
the orthodox churches on grounds similar to 
those now taken against the Liberal Congress. 

2. Again, my own work is essentially 
analogous to that of an evangelist in the or- 
thodox caurches,who unites the activities of a 
number of them and conducts services on the 


basis of © .trine common to all. When his 
converts are made he tellsthem to take what 
name they prefer and to affiliate where they 


THE COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS 
rirst American Congress 


Liberal Keligious Societies 


HELD IN CHICAGO, 


May 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1894, 


Price, - - 25 cents per copy, post free. 


Liberal Discount on orders for 50 and over, 
made known on application. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


(75 Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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LESSONS 


WORLD OF MATTER 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 
Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


“A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermon; has been published in this 


city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws insp rations, feeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beautyan | rugged sens? look out bv turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
just as from her veil of mosses, feras, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 
times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chicago 7rtbune. 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn street, CHICAGO. 


THE 


REFORM ADVOCATE LIBRARY 


Neat and cheap reprints in pamphlet form of 


valuable articles on important subjects. 


1. THE JEWS and JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsck 


2. SYNAGOGUE and CHURCH, ~- by Dr. K. Kohler. 


3. JESUS, HIS LIFE and HIS TIMES, 
by Or. E. G. Hirsch. 


4- THE DOCTRINES OF JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


5. PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF HEATHEN 
JUDAISM, or CHRISTIANITY, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


6. WHY DO THE JEWS NOT ACCEPT 
veSUS AS THEIR MESSIAH, by Dr. B. Felsenthal, 


Single copies, Post Free, 5 cents. 


Discount allowed for quantities, 
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FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & COMPANY, Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 
FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, - 


175 Dearborn St., 


choose. He does not found a new denomina- 
tion by such work, and such a charge would 
be the height of unreason and absurdity. 
Nor is he disfellowshipped for it by the de- 
nomination to which he belongs. My work 
is exactly similar, only: it is among liberal 
people. It wouldpersuade all kinds of liberals 
in a given locality, where there are not enough 


church, to unite on the basis of their common 
doctrine, select their own name and affiliate 
where they like. And to this end it empha- 


than their differences. 

The work is done in a locality where there 
isno active, working liberal church of any 
Species, and interferes with no established 
liberal church of any denomination whatso- 
ever. The doctrine taught being that which 
is common to all the liberal churches or soci- 
eties, it is, of course, not new doctrine, either 
in substance or spirit, but old doctrine, and 
therefore'not the material required by a new 
sect. Thereis nothing new, special or pecu- 
liar about it. 

The work is similar in principle and spirit 
to that which the orthodox churches recom 
mend when they urge several weak churches 
of different kinds in a locality to unite on the 
basis of a common doctrine, and form a self- 
sustaining society. This is not considered by 
them as the founding of a new sect,noras un- 
faithfulness or disloyalty to any existing de- 
nomination. It is simply a little additional 
common sense. 

If it was not inconsistent with Dr. Hillis’s 
relations withthe Chicago Presbytery to go 
to a pulpit over which his denomination had 
no control, it is not inconsistent with my re- 
lations to my denomination to work in a field 
over which Universalists haveno control. If 
the Presbytery allowed him nevertheless to 
retain his relations with it and sent him away 
with its blessing, our Fellowship committee 
which represents a professedly liberal de- 
nomination should have been at least as liberal 
with me. 

I shall take an appeal from its decision to 
the trustees of our General Convention. 
The above reasons were urged on the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship at an extended confer- 
ence with them as grounds against their action, 
and in justification of my course. The com- 
mittee’s power to liberally construe the rule, 
even if it applied, was also urged. I doubt not 
that the committee was conscientious, and 
treated me like gentlemen. But they have 
certainly madea mistake. A. N.ALCOTT. 
————>-——___ 


A Late Breakfast 
is often caused bya late milkman. Nocream 


for the coffee or oatmeal has delayed many 
a morning meal. Keep a supply of Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream in the 
house, and avoid such annoyances, 
<> =——____- 
A Chance to Make Money. 
I am delighted with my success selling 
Dish Washers, in the last six weeks I made 
|$534, and was sick part of the time. I think 
this is pretty good for an inexperienced lady. 
I am surprised there has never been a good 


agents that supply the demand. 


Dish Washer put on the market before, 
as everyone seems so anxious for one. It 
certainly is a popular demand that is un- 
supplied, and that means big money for the 
I believe 


“Student’s 
Classics” 


A new volume of piano music in the famous 
**Classic Series,’’ which should be examined 


of any one kind to form their own sort of a|by every player, teacher, and pupil. 


The $37 compositions in the book are from 
the best modern sources, and form a collec. 
tion of rare excellence, variety and interest. 


sizes the agreements among liberals rather|The pieces are of only moderate difficulty, 


being intended for the advanced pupil, or the 
player of but medium skill. 143 pages. 


ramous  ULASSIC SERIES” 


represents the best work of the best modern 
composers. It now comprises the following 
volumes: 


‘‘Song Classics,’’ 2 volumes. 
‘*Piano Classics,’’ 2 volumes. 
“Classical Pianist.’’ — 
ene pag me mag foe Voices.” 
assic Tenor Songs. 
‘Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.”’ 
**Classic Four Hand Collection.”’ 
““Classical Coll.’’ Violin and Piano. 2 vols. 
‘‘Classical Coll.’’ Flute and Piano. 
‘*Young People’s Classics,’’ vols. land 2. 
‘Classic Vocal Gems,’’ Soprano. 
” een Gee ant oe 
assic Vocal Gems, enor. 
‘**Classic Vocal Gems,”’ Barit- or Bass. 
**Selected Classics for Piano.”’ 
Student’s Classics.”’ 


Each Volume, Paper, $1.00; 
Boards, $1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2.00, Postpaid. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars, 


LYON & HEALY, 


CHICAGO. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, EOSTON. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 
The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Natural 
Method.’”’ Instruction is not bytranslation. but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 
LE FRANC AIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOUL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added tot} other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its indivi ‘ual teaching 
and home lite for the buys. 

B KNAPP. S ° 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 

Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 


219-21 Walnut St., 
Rockford, Ill. 
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HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


— BY— 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 


any woman or man can make from $5 to $12 
a day anywhere in this business, and. by 


addressing the Iron City Dish Washer Co., 


S. MUIR, 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


‘TION A SPECIAL 


lars. 
FLORIS : can’t expect to make money unless you try. 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS con- of your readers in this business. 


E. E. Pittsburg, Pa., you can get full particu- 
It simply requires a little push. You 


I would like to have the experience of others 


of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Consumption. 


The incessant wasting of a 


consumptive can only be over- 


come bya powerful concentrated |the U 


nourishment like Scott’s Emul- 


sion. If this wasting is checked 
and the system is supplied with 
strength to combat the disease 
there is hope of recovery. 
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CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH: WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN LIFE: RIGHTEOUS- 


TO LAW. 


A CRIME AGAINST 
NESS OBEDIENCE 
SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY Spirit. 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 
THE TRUE 
Nor ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 


, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 


THE DoING CREED. 


THE Keys. 


A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER. 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEw YEAR IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postpaid, 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from 50c. 


Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Correspondence 


The English Church. 
kpiroR Unity: —In the interesting article | 


entitled ‘*Che Growth of Christianity” writ- | 


ten by Rev. J. H. Crooker and published in 
of. Jan. 17th, th 
that about 600 A, D., Augustine was sent from. 
| Pope Gregory I. 
ivert of Ethe 


ithere. ere 


NITY * writer affirms 


PP ee ; | 
to Britain and made a con- 


Ibert, the king of Kent, and that 


long, English Christianity became 


an csnbliched institutioy 
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iSaxons, they should be allowed to enyoy all 


their customs, 
‘We 
submit to you as archbishop over us.’’ 

Mr 


Chapm woes back 
. 
Briuish church 


a eh ee 
. mn . : 
to which the British bishop re- 


lied il] neither d fee thot ce a 
p ed, Willi neitber ao these Lhings, nor 


to the history of the 


and into the time of Augus | 


tine, and showsfrom Moorish historians, and | 
also from Nicephors, a Greek historian and 
another Greek author, that the [Triads intro- | 


duced Christianity into Britain, which was 
about the time of the revolt and overthrow 
. 60-01. 
“There are places in Britain 
the Koman 
were subdued to Christ,’’ Origen 
(A. D. 230), ‘‘The power of God 
our Saviour 1s even with them in Britain.’’ 


of Boadice, A. 


190), 


Inaccessible 


Tertullian (A. D. 
Says, 
to arms which 
and 


., Says, 


The facts of history make it very evident 
that St. Paul preached the gospel in Britain, 
Clement of Rome says that St. Paul, in 
preaching, went to the utmost bounds of the 
west, which not only includes the island of 
Britain but is the epithet by which that 
island was then known. Eusebius (A. pb, 
325) says that one of the Apostles visited the 
British Isles, and Theodoret, about a century 
later, (A. D. 415) mentioned Britain as one 
place where St. Paul visited. 

Mr. Crooker alludes to the strength and 
weakness of the Anglican church, and says 
as follows: ‘*The dominant spirit of com- 
promise, with the indefiniteness of its dog- 
matic formulas, has kept a great variety of 


parties within its fold.” 


There is one foundation among others that | 


the church makes no compromise with, 


it is the blessed doctrine of the Incarnation as 


is p tently shown in the letter of the 


published in 7he Churchman for January 
20th. <All the most celebrated Anglican 
divines koth at home and abroad in thei 
puolished works show that mankind could 
only have understood the true meaning of 
sacrifice in all the plentitude of its intensi 
inthe manifestation of the Word which wa 
from the beginning; and was God 
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tfelena, Mont. }. HH. Crook! 
‘Thanks for sending the enclosed but I see 
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no necessity Tor printing it: 


nothing to answer. 


Parish Papers Take Notice. 


epirokR Unity: Having promised to 


speak at the Conference of Guilds, etc., 
the subject of Parish Papers, I should 
obliged to any of our ministers who would 


send me copies of the papers published ik 


— 


their parishes. WILLIAM i. LYON. 
519 Beacon St., Boston. 
———__—_——>- -e 


Deafness. Cannot Be Cured 
by local applications as they cannot reach the 


diseased portion of the ear. There is only 


one way to cure deafness, and that is by con- 


stitutional remedies. Deafnessis caused by 


an inflamed condition of the mucous lining of 
the Eustachian Tube. When this tube is in- 
flamed you have a rumbling sound or imper- 
fect hearing, and when it is entirely closed, 
Deafness is the result, and unless the inflam- 
mation can be taken out and this tube re- 
stored to its normal condition, hearing will be 
destroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but an 
inflamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that 
cannot be cured ‘by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
Send for circulars; free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO. Toledo, O. 


2S Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTUR 


CHIMES ING 
GHURGH BELLS, Feu: 
in The Werid, 


Purest. Bell Motal, (Copper and Tin.) 
for Price and © ‘aialogre. 
Me®in AN E RELL FOUN © +s I MORE, MD, 


AGollege-Town Pulpit 


MONTHLY SERMONS OF 


Rey. |. T. Sunderland, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


SERIES FOR 1894-95. 
1. The Soul’s Cry for God. 
Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. 
3. Sectarianism: Its Evils, its causes, 
and its Cure. 
The True Cross of Christ. 
5. Was Jesus God? 
6. Loyalty to Conviction. 
50 cents a Year. 5 cents a Number. 


Furnished in quantities for Post Office Mission 
use at reduced rates. 


SEND ORDERS TO THE 
Unity Publishing Company, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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February 21, 1895, 


hnnouncements 
The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
ligilous Societies in Chicago. 


ALL SOULS CHUKCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERA! CHURCH, Mar- 


tine’s Academy, 333 tlampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, minister. 


CHURCH OF UUR FALHER (Universalist), 
80 Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH (Unitarian), 


corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SuciETy, Grand Opere 
House, Clark street. near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 

FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. 
Minister. 

Oak ParRK Unity CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H. 
W,. Thomas, Minister. : 


RYDER CHAPEL 
avenue, Woodlawn. 
ister, 

STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST Crit rc 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. Kk. A. White, 
Minister. 


(Universalist), Sheridan 
John S. Cantwell, Min- 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. I G. Ilirsch, Min- 
ister, 

ST. Paul.’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. <A. J, Canfield, Min- 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 

Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Koulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister 

o- ——atl >». i $$ 

All that we can say as to the merits of 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap, pales into no/hingness 
before the story it will tell you 7/se/f, of its 
own perfect quality, if you will give it one 
trial. Don’t take imitation. There are lots 
of them. 


lov> flowers, and look to us each year to sUup- 
ply thar garden wants. Our 1895 Entatomes of 


Everything “Tie Garden 


is 2 160-page book, 9x11 inches, containing 
over 500 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Seecis and Plants. Andasall are drawn 
from nature, we show, a3 i2 a looking-glass, 
ihe best of the old and the iatest of the new. 


To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue | 


the largest possible distribution, we make the 
jollowing unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 5C- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson”, New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, 2nd Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods rom 


Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
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strongest. 


Rev. | 


If you wish 
the lightest, 
sweetest, finest 
cake, biscuit and bread, 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


is indispensable 
in their preparation. 


“I find the Roya, Baxinc Powper superior to 
all the others in every respect. 


“WALTER 5. HAINES, M. D. 


“Prof. Chemistry, Rush Med-cal College, 
‘¢Consulting Chemist, Chicago Board of Health,’’ etc. 


Made from pure grape cream 
of tartar, and absolutely free from lime, 
alum and ammonia. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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The Old Tone in New Violins. 


The eminent musical critic, Richard Pohl, 
of Baden Baden, one of Wagner’s most inti- 
mate friends, believes that the secret of mak. 
ing violins equal in tone to the old Italian has 
at last been discovered by Otto Migge, who 
has in press a volume on modern violin build- 
ing (lkrankfort: G. Staudt). No less an au- 
thority than Wilhelm} has declared that 
Migge’s violins are not inferior to his own 
Siradivarius, and the Barcelona Conservatory 
has elected him an honorary member. Migge 
says that the shape of the violin and the kind 
of wood used are not the main considerations, 
but the kind of varnish used and the way of 
its applicat on. Le does not intend to keep 
his discovery, on which he has been at work 
nine years, a but will describe the 
whole thing in his book, so that all violin- 
makers may profit by it. 


secret, 


If his claims can 
be substantiated, the market price of old 
{:alian violins will collapse immediately; but 
this is a matter of small regret, because al- 
most all the finest violins are in the hands of 
wealthy collectors who never use them, and 
who, by their fancy prices, prevent artists 
from competing for them. 


> 


A Free Course of Liberal Lec- 
tures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not 
too far from Chicago. 
have already consented to speak in the 
course: | 

A. N. Alcott, ‘‘The Future Interpretation 
of the Bible”; C. F. Elliott, ‘*Our Larger 
Selves’; W. W. Fenn, ‘Prayer’; A. W. 


The following persons}. 


Jardine, ‘*The Need and Possibility of a Uni- 
versal Religion’’; R. F. Johonnot, ‘Is There 
Need of a Liberal Church?’’J. Ll. Jones, ‘*The 
Parliament of Religions and What Follows’’; 
Joseph Stolz, **What All Can Believe’’; H. 
W. Thomas, ‘“‘The New Theology’’; B. F. 
Underwood, ‘‘Religion From the Standpoint 
of Science’; R. A. White, ‘‘The Untouched 
Remnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘‘The Thought 
of God.”’ 

The only charges will be the traveling ex- 
penses of the speakers. Places desiring 
such lectures are requested to address A. W. 
Gould, Chairman of the Missionary Com. 
mittee, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


| 
Gould, ‘‘The Future of Religion”; Robert 


FOR BABY'S SKIN 
Scalp and Hair 


USE 


Tt 
SOAP + 


The most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
For distressing facial eruptions, pimples, 
blackheads, irritations of the scalp, dry, 
thin, and falling hair, red, rough hands, 
chafings, and simple rashes and blemishes 
of childhood, it is absolutely incomparable, 

Sold th tthe world. Briti : a 
BERY, I, Kine edwards 5 Pe ms bone, Sens 
& Crem. Corpr., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


——_ 0 — —- 


I. Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French's group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hand 
of the Artist.” 


I]. The Selfisnness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on delli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 


somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO. 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


—BY— 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A sermon suggested by the Woman's Con- 


gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 
ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant venir of this memorable congress. 


copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 

PUBLISHED BY | 
PUBLISHING COMPANY; 
75 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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